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ESSENTIALISM TEN YEARS AFTER 


‘‘The time has gone,’’ the schoolma’am said, 
‘‘To talk in tones of awe 

Of schools, of R’s, of drill an’ whacks, 
Of discipline and law.’’ 

—I. L. Kandel, ‘‘Alice in 
Cloud-Cuckooland,’’ Teach- 
ers College Record, May, 
1933. 


With all the intricate details of fish-grabbing, horse- 
clubbing, and tiger-scaring—the standard cultural sub- 
jects—the school eurriculum is too crowded now. We 
can’t add these fads and frills of net-making, antelope- 
snaring, and—of all things—bear-killing. Why, at the 
very thought, the body of the great New-Fist, founder 
of our paleolithie educational system, would turn over in 
its burial cairn. What we need to do is to give our 
young people a more thorough grounding in the funda- 
mentals—Harold Benjamin, ‘‘The Saber-Tooth Curricu- 


lum.’?’ 


Ir any of the thousands of schoolmen attending the 


February, 1948, meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators in Atlantie City were re- 


By 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
minded of the meeting ten years earlier which marked 
the eruption of Essentialism, they showed no signs and 
certainly did not “tell the world.” With the excep- 
tion of ScHoot AND Society,’ which announced that 
“this year marks the tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the Essentialist Committee for the Advancement 
of American Edueation, which was launched . . . on 
February 26, 1938,” no professional journal made any 
reference to an event that resulted in profound re- 
verberations throughout the realm of pedagogy. 

It may seem strange that the lapse of a decade since 
the occurrence of an outstanding development in con- 
temporary education should be allowed to pass without 
notice. Some may consider this a sign that Essential- 
ism is passé—nobody even bothers to mention it any- 
more. On the other hand, those who are not quite 
ready to nail down the coffin may regard this lack of 
publicity as consistent with the very nature of a 
Still, something 


movement that is not a movement. 
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has to be said if only to avert conclusions by the un- 
informed and the unsympathetic that Essentialism 
concedes defeat by default. It is therefore fitting to 
take a backward glance at the ten-year record of 
Essentialism, to survey its present situation, and to 
venture some opinions as to its future role. 
Essentialism was defined by its most celebrated 
leader, the late William C. Bagley, as “an educational 
theory which places relatively heavy emphasis upon 
the induction of each generation into its social heritage 
as the primary function of education as a social in- 
stitution . by way of contrast with the teachings 
of the school of educational theory ... which, in its 
well-intended efforts to improve American edueation, 
has, in effect, discredited and belittled the significance 
of mastery of what we commonly call subject matter, 
The various 


99 


or, in a large generic sense, knowledge.’’? 
implications of this theory have been elaborated upon 
principally by Bagley, I. L. Kandel, the late Michael 
Demiashkevich, the late Herman H. Horne, Frederick 
S. Breed, and others; consequently, it is unnecessary 
at this point to go into repetitive detail. The essence 
of Essentialism lies in the emphasis on the first terms 
of each of the following “pairings of assumed op- 
posites,” as categorized by Mr. Bagley: “effort vs. 
interest; discipline vs. freedom; race-experience vs. 
individual experience; teacher-initiative vs. learner- 
initiative; logical organization vs. psychological or- 
ganization; subjects vs. activities; remote goals vs. 
immediate goals.’ 

The raison d’étre of the resurgence of Essentialism 
has been stated repeatedly by Mr. Bagley, most suc- 
cinctly in his article in the Journal of the NEA re- 


ferred to above: 


The upward expansion of mess education first to the 
secondary and now to the college level has been an out- 
come not alone of a pervasive faith in education, but 
also of 


while reducing occupations on routine levels, opened new 


economic factors. Power-driven machinery, 


opportunities in work for which general and technical 
training was essential. That young people should seek 
extended education has been inevitable. In opening high 
schools and colleges to ever-increasing numbers, it was 
just as inevitable that scholastic standards should be re- 
duced. Theories that emphasized freedom, immediate 


needs, personal interest, and which in so doing tended 


2W.C. Bagley. ‘‘The Significance of the Essentialist 
Movement in Educational Theory,’’ Classical Journal, 
XXXIV: 6, March, 1939, p. 326. 

3 W.C. Bagley. ‘‘Just What Is the Crux of the Con- 
flict between the Progressives and the Essentialists?’’ 
Educational Administration and Supervision, October, 
1940; also Journal of the NEA, XXX: 7, October, 1941, 
p. 201. Progressives might take several leaves out of 
John Dewey’s ‘‘ Experience and Education,’’ that ‘‘de- 
parture from the old solves no problems,’’ that ‘‘experi- 
ence and education cannot be directly equated to each 
other,’’ and that ‘‘some experiences are mis-educative.’’ 


9 


Macmillan, 1938, pp. 12, 13. 
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to discredit their opposites—effort, discipline, remo, 
goals—naturally made a powerful appeal. 
Historically, Essentialism goes back to the begin. 
nings of educational systems, as both Demiashkeyjeh 
and Bagley have taken the trouble to point out. J, 
fact, the irrepressible Harold Benjamin has traced jj: 
roots to the paleolithie period. In our own century 
this doctrine has been preached by the educators enum. 
erated in the earlier paragraph long before 1938, The 
name applied to the upholders of the Essentialist idea] 
was “Conservative” or “Traditionalist,” usually with 
It takes little imaginatioy 
to discern the disadvantages of such labels, \y 
Bagley felt this keenly when he proposed the tery 
“Stalwart” and added that “terminology in a case of 


an implication of disdain. 


this sort may mean a world of difference.’* The best 
designation, however, turned out to be “Essentialist,” 
coined by Dr. Demiashkevich.£ In 1937, F. Alden 
Shaw, headmaster of the Detroit Country Day School, 
Demiashkevich that a committee be 
formed to give stronger voice to Essentialist prin- 


suggested to 
ciples. Demiashkevich then discussed the matter with 
Bagley, who formulated the Essentialist platform,’ 
and the rest is history.” 

The Essentialist Committee for the Advancement 
of American Education came into being at a meeting 
at the AASA convention. Mr. Shaw, the organizer, 
became the chairman of the group which consisted of 
the late Mr. Bagley; the late Guy M. Whipple; the 
late Dr. Demiashkevich; Walter H. Ryle, president, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College (Kirks- 
ville); M. L. Shane, the George Peabody College for 
Teachers; and Louis Shores, then of the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, and now dean, School of 
Library Training and Service, Florida State Univer- 
sity (Tallahassee). As a result of a premature and 
unauthorized interview between a committee member 
and the press, several sections of the Bagley mani- 
festo were published with a sensational slant by nov- 
elty-hunting newspapers. One Atlantic City sheet 
featured the headline, “Bagley Declares War on 
Dewey,” and other newspapers were not far behind 

4W. C. Bagley. ‘‘ Education, Crime, and Social Prog- 
ress.’’ Macmillan, 1931, p. 91. 

5M. Demiashkevich. ‘‘An Introduction to the Philos- 
ophy of Education.’’ American Book Co., 1935, pp. 5-! 
138, 147-149. A justifiable distinction is made by Al 
fred L. Hall-Quest between Essentialism and Tradition: 
alism. ‘‘Three Educational Theories: Traditionalism, 
Progressivism, Essentialism,’’ ScHooL aND Soctety, No- 
vember 14, 1942, pp. 452-459. ‘‘The lack of a com 
monly recognized name... is unimportant and cer 
tainly confesses to no weakness of conviction,’’ J. 8. Bru- 
bacher, ‘‘ Modern Philosophies of Edueation.’’ McGraw 
Hill, 1939, p. 324. 

6W. C. Bagley. ‘‘An Essentialist Platform for the 
Advancement of American Education,’’ Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, April, 1938, pp. 241-250. 

7 The latter part of this paragraph is based on unpub: 
lished correspondence in the files of the late Mr. Bagley. 
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voclaiming the new “movement.” Nor were edu- 
sts any better in their reactions to the Essen- 


tionist 
The Progressive leaders thumbed 


tialist program. 
their Thesauruses and issued blasts against the “re- 

; ‘onary,’ “fundamentalist,” “red-baiting” committee 
di h dared to propose to “Hitlerize” the schools. In 
replying to these absurd, ill-considered charges, Bag- 
ley stated : 

[ should indeed be more than foolhardy, I should be 
nsane, to ‘declare war’’ on a man whom I have fre- 
juently and publiely referred to as the greatest educa- 
tional leader of modern times and who, I have predicted, 
will have a place in history at least as high as, if not 
higher than, that of any other member of his genera- 
tion.8 
Bagley’s attitude toward his erities reflected then, as 
always, the moderation and restraint characteristic 
of a rational gentleman. Further proof, if that be 
necessary, Of Bagley’s sincere respect for his op- 
ponents may be found in virtually all his writings.® 
To maintain such an even temperament in the face of 
unbridled denunciations on the flimsiest and shakiest 
of evidence—witness S. A. Courtis with his article, 
“The Fascist Menace in Education’’!°—is to be not 
only right but also respectable and Progressive. 

During the following years, the controversy raged 





on the radio, in the popular magazines, and in the 
The Gallup Poll planned a 
survey of publie opinion. Essentialism began to find 
room in textbooks and other professional publications 
in educational history, educational philosophy, intro- 
duction to education, and educational sociology. Es- 
sentialism had arrived as a vital “movement” in 


American education. 


professional journals. 


8W. C. Bagley, ‘‘How to Keep Education Virile,’’ 
New York Sun, March 21, 1938. For the application of 
the techniques of propaganda analysis to the denuncia- 
tions of Essentialism, see I. L. Kandel, SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, March 19, 1938, pp. 375-376. See also Kandel’s 
appreciation of what the ‘‘ pragmatic approach’’ has done 
to advance methodology. ‘‘The End of an Era.’’ Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1941, p. 236. 

°E.g., ‘*Like them [Dewey, Bode, and Kilpatrick] 
..+ he [Kandel] speaks as a sincere and seasoned demo- 
crat, keenly apprehensive of the deepening dangers which 
threaten the demoeratie ideals and our hard-won demo- 
cratic institutions.’’ W. C. Bagley, ‘‘Editor’s Introduc- 
tion,’’ to I, L. Kandel, ‘‘Conflicting Theories of Educa- 
tion.’’ Maemillan, 1938. P. xiii. For an appreciative 
evaluation of Bagley by a Progressive, see Harold Rugg, 
‘Foundations for American Education.’? World Book 
Co., 1947. P. 607 note. 

10 Originally published in the University of Michigan 
School of Education Bulletin and reprinted, only Heaven 
knows why, in ‘‘Current Viewpoints in Education’’ 
(Claude Eggertsen and Warren R. Good, compilers). 
Ann Arbor: Bureau of Educational Reference and Re- 
search, University of Michigan, 1942. Pp. 41-43. Even 
48 fair-minded a scholar as Brubacher yielded to the 
temptation of thinking with his blood: ‘‘Of course not 
all essentialists are fascists, but there is an undeniable 
essentialism about fascism.’’ Op. cit., p. 343. 
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In March, 1944, the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion changed its name to American Education Fellow- 
ship. The “lean years”™ were catching up with the 
movement. There was no gloating among genuine 
Essentialists. Bagley termed the adjective “Progres- 
sive,” a war casualty.”4* Shaw, more than half a 
year earlier, clipped the wings of over-enthusiastic 
opponents of Progressivism by warning, “Let’s Not 
Throw Out the Baby with the Bath.”2% No sooner 
was World War II over than Bagley proffered the 
olive branch in his suggestion that an educational 
theory be developed “that will effect a true integration 
of those elements of both Essentialism and Progres- 
sivism that are most worthy of survival.’’* 

Parenthetically, it may be remarked that some Pro- 
gressives have already dictated a dirge over the dead 
body of Essentialism. Thus, A. Gordon Melvin, who 
accepts the findings of the Eight-Year Study without 
a word of criticism, is certain that the “efforts of the 
reactionaries, which redoubled during the war and 
have threatened a return to either primitive forms or 
medieval concepts, will be futile in the light of this 
study.”?5 Even more, “From now on,” pontificates 
Melvin, “secondary schools and colleges which do not 
bring themselves in line with its findings show them- 
selves careless of their trust.’”'® James Henning, an 
Englishman, recently stated that the Eight-Year Study 
has established “inherent truths.”'7 As far as the 
present writer knows, there is no systematic, thorough, 


11 Frederick L. Redefer, ‘‘What Has Happened to 
Progressive Education?’’ ScHOOL AND Society, 67: 1741, 
May 8, 1948, p. 348. The identical words and a great 
part of the text of this article occur in Redefer’s ‘‘ Edu- 
cation between Two World Wars,’’ Internationale Zeit- 
schrift fiir Erziehungswissenschaft, IV: 2, 1947-48, p. 


12 W, C. Bagley, ‘‘The PEA Becomes the American 
Education Fellowship,’’ ScHOoL AND Sociery, March 18, 
1944, p. 198. ‘‘Although the Essentialists are distinctly 
opposed to many of the tenets of the Progressives, they 
have had no disposition to deny that definite benefits have 
come to American education from certain theories and 
practices propagated.’’ Bagley, ‘‘The Essentialists,’’ 
in H. N. Rivlin and H. Schueler, editors, ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
of Modern Eduecation.’’ New York: Philosophical Li 
brary, 1943, p. 281. 

13 F, A. Shaw, ScHooL anp Society, August 21, 1943, 
pp. 123-124. Brubacher may be charged with another 
hasty and inaccurate generalization: ‘‘. .. crities like 
the ‘essentialists’ continued to attack all progressives 
alike.’’ ‘‘A History of the Problems of Edueation.’’ 
McGraw-Hill, 1947, p. 415. 

144W. C. Bagley, ‘‘Critic of Progressive 
Recognizes Some of Its Achievements,’’ ScHOOL AND So 
CIETY, September 8, 1945, p. 150. Cf. Theodore Bra- 
meld, ‘‘ Philosophies of Education in an Age of Crisis,’’ 
ScHOOL AND Society, June 21, 1947, p. 452; and I. L 
Kandel, ‘‘Character Education,’’ SCHOOL AND SocIery, 
66: 1703, August 16, 1947, p. 115. 

15 A, G. Melvin, ‘‘ Education: 
York: John Day, 1946, p. 353. 

16 [bid., p. 352. 

17**Teach Them to 
re iad. 


Edueation 


A History.’’ New 


Live.’?’ London: Heinemann, 


1948. 
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critical evaluation of this study. Yet, it is not with- 
out significant limitations'® which must be considered 
by all those who take educational research in a serious, 
impartial, scientific spirit. 

Several words may be added on the relationship 
between the Neo-Scholasticism or “Perennialism,” of 
According 
to Adler, “Essentialism—apart from its being a bar- 
barie name—has been used for a doctrine that does 
not seem to me to be an adequate formulation of the 


Hutchins, Adler, et al., and Essentialism. 





moderate policy.”?% 
too closely akin to extremist Progressivism. Nor are 
the Essentialists happy about being bracketed philo- 
sophically with the Neo-Scholasties, as may be seen 
from Dr. Kandel’s eritique of Mark Van Doren’s 
“Liberal Education.’’?° 

In examining the role of Essentialism today and to- 
morrow, it is well to keep in mind that it does not, 
and should not, constitute a movement with an organ- 
ized membership, a magazine, regular conventions 
(winter and summer), and subsidized self-advertising. 
It is, rather, a state of mind with a definite purpose. 
The Bagley formulation of basic principles is cer- 
tainly suggestive and has stood the test of time and 
the onslaught of a heavily armed opposition. This 
does not mean, however, that the Bagley platform 
must necessarily prevail without further question or 
modification. It is up to those who share the Essen- 
tialist state of mind to rethink and readapt the prin- 
ciples to developing conditions. 

Where are the members of the Essentialist Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of American Education 

Bagley, Demiashkevich, and Whipple are 
This writer has seen no writings on Essential- 


today ? 
dead. 
ism by Ryle, Shane, or Shores. Shaw has done ocea- 
sional bits of writing and has kept on acting as chair- 
man of the committee. During his lifetime Bagley— 
a one-man army—bore the burden unbowed. Of the 
leading Essentialists who were not members of the 
committee, Horne, Morrison, and Finney are dead; 
Breed, Briggs, and Kandel are professors emeriti, the 
last-named recently appointed as professor of Amer- 
ican studies in the University of Manchester. 


New blood is needed. Younger thinkers should now 


18 See H. G. Good, ‘‘A History of Western Educa- 
tion,’’ Maemillan, 1947, pp. 524-525; and W. H. Lance- 
lot, ‘‘A Close-Up of the Eight-Year Study,’’ ScHOooL 
AND Society, December 11, 1943, pp. 449-451. 

19M. J. Adler, ‘‘The Crisis in Contemporary Eduea- 
tion,’’ Social Frontier, V: 42, February, 1939, p. 141. 
From a Catholic viewpoint the Essentialists’ critique of 
Progressivism is ‘‘encouraging but somewhat inade- 
quate,’’ since it does not recognize ‘‘that experimental- 
ism and its progressive methods are based on a false 
philosophy.’’ J. D. Redden and F. A. Ryan, ‘‘A Catho- 
lic Philosophy of Education.’’ Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce, 
1942, pp. 515, 516. 

20 ScHOOL AND Society, February 12, 1944, pp. 118- 
119. 
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assume the leadership of Essentialism. No formal 
la 


organization is necessary or called for; joiners are 
all too many and are bound to cause concern 4, 
rational theorists and practitioners.** The Essenti) 
ist Committee ought to be reorganized—perhaps there 
should be several regional committees of correspond. 
ence to keep the Essentialist principles before the pro- 
fession and the public. 

It is vital that qualified Essentialists take up thei, 
pens and break into print—Progressives are far moy 
frequently represented in the professional and popu. 
lar press.2?_ Only in this way can any assurance he 
given that Essentialism will be discussed without dis. 
tortion®® and that Progressivism will not be credited 
solely with educational improvements and devotion to 
democracy.** Essentialists should evaluate the recen 
and future pronouncements of the American Educa. 
tion Fellowship.2° There can be no doubt that such 
programs must be subjected to critical analysis. 


21In response to a telegram for ‘‘any material you 
have that will help me combat Progressive education,” 
Mr, Bagley inferentially and gently took his crusading 
correspondent to task with the words: ‘‘... I regard 
many of the tenets of the Progressive school of educa. 
tional theory as valid and the corresponding practices as 
not only legitimate but helpful. It is the extreme doe. 
trines and practices that I believe dangerous. If you 
have occasion to quote me in any way I trust that you 
will make this clear.’’ Letter, March 9, 1938, from W. ¢. 
Bagley’s unpublished correspondence file. 

22W. W. Brickman, ‘‘Educational Philosophy,” 
SCHOOL AND Society, 66: 1718, November 29, 1947. 

23 “The only thing worse than for a great man not to 
have any friends is for him to have too many friends— 
of the genus disciple. This latter may be news to some 
people, but it is not news to John Dewey. Neither is it 
news to the real leaders of Conservatism.’’ H. M. Laf 
ferty, ‘‘Sense and Nonsense in Edueation.’’ Macmillan, 
1947, p. 142. Readers should not miss Lafferty’s lam 
poon of both Essentialism and Progressivism on pp. 132- 
136. Kandel exposes another technique of distortion: 
‘*They take a school which has all but disappeared, call 
it traditional and compare it with the best of the Pro 
gressive type.’’ ‘‘ Prejudice the Garden toward Roses?”’ 
The American Scholar, VIII: 1, Winter, 1938-39, p. 75. 

24 F. L. Redefer, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, op. cit., p. 347; 
B. H. Bode, ‘‘Is Progressive Education Obsolete?’ 
ScHOOL AND Society, 66: 1718, November 29, 1947, p. 
416. Redefer and Bode makes such elaims, the latter 
with greater vim. In general, Bode’s article expresses 
a more vigorous way of thinking. See also Kandel’s ob- 
jections to Progressivist reluctance to credit Essentialists 
with anything more than an antiquated outlook, loc. cit. 

25 See T. Brameld, ‘‘A New Policy for the A.E.F.,” 
Progressive Education, XXV: 2, November, 1947, py. 
258-262, 269. Substantially the same text, with some 
modifications and minus the authorship of Professor 
Brameld, appears under the title, ‘‘A New Policy for 
New Times,’’ Progressive Education, XXV: 4, February, 
1948, pp. 33, 40-41, 46, 58. 

26 Kandel warns against ‘‘the erystallization of 4 
theory or philosophy into a gospel, infallible, unassailable, 
beyond criticism except on pain of being dubbed a heretic 
and treated as such even at a sacrifice of deceney. Bit 
if new gospels are to be accepted without eriticism, 
will be the deathblow to sound education; and to educa 
tional salvation there are more roads than one.’’ ‘‘ Pro 
paganda Analysis Illustrated,’’ ScHooL AND Society, 
March 19, 1938, pp. 375-376. 
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gasentialists, furthermore, can take up the proverbial 
eudgels against unfair and unreasonable critics of 
Progressivism,?* Just as Bagley and others have done. 

There is no implieation here that Essentialists must 
pecome pedagogical watchdogs. They have a positive 
program and they should extend it. Essentialism, 
yvain, is not a synthesis of Conservatism and Pro- 
oressivism,?® but rather a lower-case-letter progressive 
education in the original, unadulterated, solid sense of 
the term. It would be unjust and contrary to the 
spirit of the rest of this article to paraphrase Oscar 
Wilde and define an Essentialist as an educator who 
always acts like a Progressive—a thing which no Pro- 
oressive ever does. 

The Hssentialist position has been condensed with 
clarity and common sense by Kandel. 


The Hssentialist starts with the premise that the school 
san institution created to achieve some definite purpose. 
He agrees with the general Progressive formula that edu- 
cation is life, but believes that formal education must 
confront the pupil with a certain body of experiences 
selected from what is called life. He is no less interested 
than the Progressive in the principle that learning cannot 
be successful unless it is based on the capacities, interests, 


27See The New York Times for May 5 and May 6, 
1948, for examples of wholesale condemnations of Pro- 
gressive education. Francis M. Crowley, dean, School of 
Education, Fordham University, contributes the con, while 
Dewey, Kilpatrick, Robert K. Speer, and Daniel R, Davies 
provide the pro. Neither side is characterized by schol- 
irly caution and reserve. 

28 Many writers have recognized the overlapping of both 
Essentialism and Progressivism. £.g., Lafferty, op. cit., 
). 142; Brubacher, ‘*‘ Modern Philosophies of Education, ’’ 
p. cit., p. 3387 (‘*Both philosophies have right and left 
wings’’). J. M. Gwynn recognizes that ‘‘each group has 
t heart the best interests of children’’ (Curriculum 
Principles and Social Trends.’’ Macmillan, 1943, p. 51) 
and acknowledges that each makes valuable contributions 
to American edueation. According to Kandel, ‘‘The 

ith of a philosophy cannot be proved because those who 
choose to adopt it refuse to entertain the existence of 
other philosophies or dismiss them with a quip’’ (‘‘The 
Cult of Uneertainty.’’ Maemillan, 1943, p. 59). 
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and purpose of the learner, but he believes those interests 
and purposes must be made over by the skill of a teacher 
who is master of that ‘‘logical organization’’ called sub- 
jects and who understands the process of educational de- 
velopment. The Essentialist no longer believes that that 
development is wholly intellectual: he recognizes that edu- 
cation must not be directed to the mind alone but to the 
whole human being, if this is to grow into a well-rounded 
personality. He welcomes the call of the Progressive 
leaders for subjects and subject matter, for he has felt 
that when the lid was taken off the universe the bottom 
began to fall out of education. He is willing to learn 
and has learned much from Progressive theory on methods 
of instruction; he believes, indeed, that the chief contri- 
bution of what is called the pragmatic philosophy has 
been to methodology. Finally, he is still concerned about 
the future of American education because adequate at- 
tention has not been given to proper selection and pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers. Until this is done and 
until there is a shift of emphasis from both subject mat- 
ter and the child to the teacher he has no reason to expect 
success from any theory of education. For ultimately it 
is the teacher with a broad liberal education, mastery of 
a special field, understanding of the process of learning 
and a strong conviction on the contribution that educa- 
tion can make to social welfare and progress who is the 
key to the situation.29 


To interpret a program of this kind to the peda- 
gogical profession and to the laity and to earry out 
its principles throughout the length and breadth of the 
educational realm is the responsibility of Essentialist- 
minded eduecators.°° This, as the Progressives are 
wont to say, is a challenge to dynamic action. 


29 ‘¢ Prejudice the Garden toward Roses,’’ op. cit., pp. 
81-82. Charles Edward Dyer is preparing a doctoral 
thesis under the title, ‘‘Essentialism—Its Influence on 
Modern Edueation,’’ at the University of Oklahoma. 

30 In all probability they will not be ‘‘very lonely’’ in 
their work, as Bagley expressed himself a decade ago. 
‘‘Some Relations of Education to the Status Quo,’’ 
SCHOOL AND Society, 47: 1218, April 30, 1938, p. 565. 





WASTAGE IN EDUCATION 

The reports of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Edueation will provide a multitude of topies 
tor discussion in the years to come. One of the most 
truitful topies suggested in different parts of the re- 
ports is the improvement of the quality of education 
i both the high schools and the colleges. This is per- 
haps the most serious problem to be solved, for with- 
out the improvement of the quality of education the 
proposal to double the enrollments at the college level 
by 1960 will be futile. 

That the problem is serious at the high-school level 


h Despite the tendency to 


as already been recognized. 


point with pride to the fact that 73 per cent of the 
students in the adolescent-age range are now enrolled, 
more attention needs to be devoted to the internal 
economy than it has received in the past. More at- 
tention has been given to expanding the curriculum 
offerings than to a consideration of how a eurriculum 
based on a reasonable philosophy of secondary educa 
tion ean be successfully developed. The raising of the 
age of compulsory school attendance has had the effect 
of concealing the large numbers for whom the high 
school curriculum, inflated as it has become, is of little 
value. This has finally been recognized in the ap- 


pointment by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis 
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sioner of Education, of a commission to inquire into 
what can be done for three million boys and girls who 
appear to be complete misfits in the high schools. The 
problem goes even deeper than this. The recent re- 
ports on “What the High Schools Ought to Teach” 
and “Education For All American Youth” compla- 
cently accept the fact that there are in the high schools 
students with only fourth- or fifth-grade reading 
ability to which a similar level of ability in arithmetic 
could be added. Such conditions convert what Thomas 
H. Briggs called “The Great Investment” into “The 
Grand Speculation.” 

At the college level the President’s commission refers 
to the large numbers (40 to 60 per cent) of students 
who drop out in the first two years. Some years ago 
it was found at the Ohio State University that as 
many able students do not continue their studies be- 
Here are ex- 
amples of serious wastage not only of ability but of 


yond the high schools as poor ones do. 
publie funds. In recommending the establishment on 
a large scale of community institutes as well as in- 
creased opportunities for study in colleges of liberal 
arts, the President’s commission indirectly raises a 
question which deserves serious and immediate atten- 
tion. The provision of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, even in a wealthy country, cannot be inter- 
preted to mean that the doors of educational institu- 
tions should be kept open for all indiscriminately. 
Some years ago J. L. Tildsley chose as the title of the 
Inglis lecture which he delivered at Harvard Univer- 
sity, “The Mounting Waste of the American Second- 
ary School.” 
educational opportunities recommended by the Presi- 


In planning the further expansion of 


dent’s commission it is not too soon to see to it that 
material should not become available for a book on 
“The Mounting Waste in Higher Edueation.”—I. L. K. 


THE NEW M.A. IN EDUCATION AT 
REED COLLEGE 


UNIFORM course requirements are avoided in the 
new program at Reed College (Portland, Ore.) for the 
degree, M.A. in Edueation, which will be started dur- 
ing the coming summer term, June 16 to August 20, 
and students will have a “free choice . . . regarding 
according to a special release 
sent to ScHooL AND Society. Instead of a thesis, the 
student may choose an “Education Practicum,” which 


the writing of a thesis,” 


demonstrates “the application of knowledge to prac- 
’ The reforms “are based on 
the realization that the needs of individual teachers 


differ and the taking of ‘required courses’ may inter- 


tical school problems.’ 


fere with the satisfaction of personal needs; and that 


most teachers will not later become research spe- 
cialists.” 


All departments in the college are modifying “rep- 
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resentative courses ... to meet the needs of teachers” 
This program can be completed in three summer 
According to Harold W. Bernard, director of the sy». 
mer session, the “Northwest Institute of Internationa) 
Relations,” “The Pacifie Northwest Conference oy 
Nuclear Science,” “The Reed Mathematics Work. 
shop,” and the “Reed Symposium on Musie and the 
Dance” are integral parts of the total program leaj. 
ing to this degree. 
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A NEW PROGRAM IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 

AT EMORY UNIVERSITY 

Goopricu C. WHITE, president, Emory University 
(Ga.), announced early in March that the first major 
change in university organization in several years js 
the institution of a program leading to a master’s 
degree in library science under the auspices of the 
Graduate School. The courses have been fully ap. 
proved by the American Library Association. 
In discussing the new organization, Tommie Dora 
Barker, dean of the Library School, said, “We believe 
this program is particularly well adapted to Southern 
needs.” Three new degrees will thus be available: 
Master of Arts, Master of Librarianship, and Master 
of Science. The M.S. degree will be based on a pro- 
gram being worked out with the department of chen- 
istry for librarians in that field. When the new pro- 
gram goes into effect next fall, the name of the Li- 
brary School will be changed to the Division of Li- 
brarianship, with Dean Barker continuing to direct 
its activities. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN UNESCO 

A total of 52 fellowships will be awarded by 
UNESCO during 1948 to students and researchers in 
nine war-devastated countries. In addition, member- 
states and international organizations have donated 
62 scholarships and study-grants. 

The Australian Government has allocated ninety 
thousand pounds for educational reconstruction in 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Malaya, China, the Philip- 
pines, and Indonesia. An additional five thousand 
pounds have been allocated for assistance to othe 
countries in the Southeast Asia area, such as Sia. 

Italy has joined UNESCO as a full member-state, 
bringing the total of voting members of the organiza- 
tion to forty-one. Through a grant of $8,000 four 
historical Italian libraries, closed and emptied during 
the war, are to be restored. Thousands of volumes 
of rare archaeological and historical works are bei 
brought out of storage and are to be catalogued and 
prepared for use by students and research workers. 
These comprised the archives of the Biblioteca Hertz 
iana, the former German Archaeological Institute Li 
brary, and the Prussian Historical Institute in Rome 
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ond the former German Art-Historical Institute Li- 
lers,” a ‘ 

brary in Florence. 
mers, A 


sum- UN-ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 


Tonal Tue following report which appeared in the Man- 


vio chester Guardian, April 29, may be of interest to 
ork. 
1 the 


lead. 


American readers : 


The Blackburn Edueation Committee yesterday de- 
feated by a large majority a motion urging it not to 
employ as a teacher any acknowledged Communist or con- 
scientious objector. Only four members voted for the 
motion. 

Councillor G. Gillibrand (Con.), who moved it, said 
a person who would not stand behind the country in an 
emergency was unfit to be entrusted with the upbringing 


An Englishman should not go outside 


‘sity 
aj0r 

of children. 
Britain for instruction and then try to introduce a per- 
nicious doctrine to children. He had used the word 
‘‘acknowledged’’ in the motion because he was not ad- 
vocating a heresy hunt, he added. 
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Councillor G. B. Eddie (Lab.) hoped members of the 
committee, no matter what they thought of Communists 
or C.O.’s, would not take action contrary to the coun- 
try ’s tradition of freedom. The motion did not inelude 
Fascists, whom he considered to be more dangerous than 
the two classes it mentioned. 


THE FRUITS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Or the 22 defendants at the recent Nuremberg trials 
of the Schutz Staffel (SS), 14 were sentenced to death 
by hanging for participating in mass executions of 
approximately two million men, women, and children. 
Among these are included Willy Seiber, former grad- 
uate economist; Ernst Biberstein, former Lutheran 
minister; Eugen Steimle, secondary-school teacher of 
history and languages; Werner Braune, J.S.D. 
(Jena); Walter Haensch, an attorney and alumnus 
of the University of Leipzig; and Walter Blume, a 
law graduate from the University of Erlangen. 






























Report on increase in membership for week ending 
May 10: 1. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Wituis E. Prarr, whose appointment as professor 
of education and head of the department, the Penn- 
sylvania State College, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 22, 1945, has been named presi- 
dent, State Teachers College (Indiana, Pa.), to sue- 
ceed the late Joseph Michael Uhler, whose death was 
reported in these columns, August 30, 1947. 


Jess Harrison Davis, professor of heat, power, 
and experimental engineering, Clarkson College of 
Technology (Potsdam, N. Y.), has been appointed 
president to sueceed John A. Ross, Jr., whose retire- 
ment was reported in ScHoont AND Society, April 5, 
1947. 


FREDERICK WricHt Hackett, former assistant 
headmaster, St. Mark’s School (Southboro, Mass.), 
has been appointed headmaster, Montclair (N. J.) 
Aeademy, and will take office, August 1, when the 
Montclair Academy Foundation assumes control of 
The foundation is holding a drive during 
May and June to raise funds for the purchase of the 


the sehool. 


school from the present owner and headmaster, Walter 
D. Head, and to supply an operating fund to carry 
the school through the fall until tuitions are paid, to 
make necessary repairs to the building, and to pur- 
chase new equipment and reduce the mortgage. 


Asa SMALLIDGE KNOWLES, whose appointment as 
president, Associated Colleges of Upper New York, 


was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 13, 1946, 
has been appointed vice-president for university de- 
velopment, Cornell University, to succeed Robert A. 
Doyle, who resigned in January, as reported in these 
columns, February 7, but who is continuing on the 
staff as special assistant to the president. Leonard 
Slater Cottrell, Jr., professor of sociology and chair- 
man of the department of sociology and anthropology 
and of the department of rural sociology, has been 
named dean, College of Arts and Sciences, to sueceed 
Cornelis Willem de Kiewiet, whose appointment as 
provost was reported in these columns, March 27. 
Charles Williams Jones, professor of English and 
director of the summer session, will sueceed G. Watts 
Cunningham as dean, Graduate School, July 1, when 
the latter’s term expires. 


AtvAH R. Laver, professor of psychology and re- 
search professor of highway safety, lowa State Col- 
lege (Ames), has assumed new duties as executive 
vice-president and director of education and research, 
Los Angeles School of Optometry. In his new post 


Dr. Lauer will continue his interest in highway safety. 


MARTHA JAYNE, associate professor of nursing edu- 
‘ation and co-ordinator of clinical nursing, Yale Uni- 
versity, has been appointed dean, College of Nursing, 
University of Bridgeport (Conn.), a division of the 
university that will open in the fall, as reported in 
ScHOooL AND Society, May 1. 


Unper date of May 4 the following announcement 
of changes in staff for 1948-49 was sent to ScHooL 


AND Society by J. Ray Cable, president, Missouri 
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Valley College (Marshall): Homer Harlan has been 
appointed dean of men and associate professor of 
political science; Robert Lightfoot, librarian; A. C. 
Zumbrunnen, professor of sociology and head of the 
department; the Reverend James A. Spalding, pro- 
fessor of religion and philosophy; Charles E. Gilli- 
land, Jr., associate professor of economies; Charles 
Spindler, assistant professor of secretarial science; 
Byron 
Banta, whose appointment as assistant professor of 


and Arliss Martin, instructor in engineering. 


American history was reported in these columns, 
September 27, 1947, has been promoted to an associate 
professorship. 


FreD R. TRAVIS, admissions counselor, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology (Chicago 16), has been named 
director of admissions, effective June 1, to sueceed 
Warren §. Silvertsen, whose appointment was re- 
ported in ScHOOL AND Society, August 16, 1947, and 
who has resigned to accept a post with the YMCA in 
New York City. Edgar A. Jett, II, director of spon- 
sor relations, Armour Research Foundation, has been 
appointed assistant director of the foundation. 


Leo L. NusspauM, a high-school teacher, has been 
appointed to the newly created post, director of stu- 
dent life for men, Huntington (Ind.) College, and will 
also serve as head of the department of business ad- 
ministration. 


FRANK T. MAHER, on leave from his post in the 
University of Illinois to serve as research associate 
at the Mayo Research Foundation (Rochester, Minn.), 
will return on September 1 as professor of pharma- 
cognosy and pharmacology and head of the depart- 
ment, succeeding the late Elmer H. Wirth, whose 
death was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, October 
4, 1947. 


HerMAN E. Spivey AND THomas B. Stroup, pro- 
fessors of English, University of Florida, will assume 
Dr. 


Spivey has been named professor of English and head 


new posts in the University of Kentucky, July 1. 


of the department to sueceed L. L. Dantzler, who was 
given a change of work in February, 1947. George 
K. Brady has been serving as acting head of the de- 
partment in the interim. Dr. Stroup has been ap- 


vointed professor of English language and literature. 
2 tn) tn] 


FLoyp A. Bonp, acting head of the department of 
economics, Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.), has 
been appointed professor of economies and chairman 
of the 
Calif.). 
late President Woodrow Wilson, in September will 


department, Pomona College (Claremont 
I 4 ’ 


Woodrow Wilson Sayre, grandson of the 


assume new duties as instructor in philosophy. 
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C. J. W. Lurrre.i, superintendent of  schoo)s 
Lorain (Ohio), has been appointed associate professor 
of education and acting head of the department, Balj. 
win- Wallace College (Berea, Ohio). Mr. Luttrell yj 
leave the superintendency the last of July. 


THE following persons have been appointed to fyl] 
professorships in the New School for Social Research 
(New York 11) for the academic year 1948-49: Johy 
H. Ferguson, head of the department of politica] s¢i. 
ence, the Pennsylvania State College; Eugene f, 
Pfaff, professor of political science, Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina (Greensboro): 
and Julius Wyler, visiting professor in the school’s 
graduate faculty since 1942. Tamaro Dembo, acting 
associate professor of psychology, Stanford Univer. 
sity, has been appointed to an associate professorship; 
and Sidney Axelrad, instructor in sociology, Queens 
College (Flushing, N. Y.), and Howard White, as. 
sistant professor of political science, Coe College 
(Cedar Rapids, Iowa), have been named to assistant 
professorships. Johannes B. D. Derksen, associate 
professor of economy, Netherlands School of Eeo- 
nomics (The Hague), has been appointed visiting lec- 
turer for the academic year; Tullio Ascarelli, pro- 
fessor of law, University of Sao Paulo (Brazil), and 
Cedrie Dover, visiting professor of anthropology, Fisk 
University (Nashville, Tenn.), visiting professors for 
the fall term; and Eugen Fink, associate professor, 
University of Freiburg, visiting professor for the 
spring term. Julie Meyer, Mary Henle, and Franco 
Modigliani have been promoted to associate professor- 
ships. Dr. Modigliani, whose promotion will become 
effective, July 1, 1949, will be on leave of absence for 
1948-49. Hans Speier, of the graduate faculty, has 
been given a year’s leave of absence, beginning July |, 
to join the research staff of the U. S. Air Force 
Project RAND. Martin Scheerer will resign, July ], 
to return to the staff of City College (New York). 


Gorpon ARTHUR SABINE, whose appointment as 
lecturer in journalism, University of Minnesota, was 
reported in ScHoot AND Society, November 8, 1947, 
will assume new duties in the fall as assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism, University of Oregon. 


Wituiam B. Loaan, teacher trainer for the dis- 
tributive-education service, department of business 
education, the University of North Carolina, has been 
appointed instructor and teacher trainer in distribu- 
tive occupations, department of education, the Ohio 
State University. The post has been established 
through the co-operation of the university and the 
division of vocational education of the state depart- 


ment of education. Mr. Logan will organize and 
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B rect 4 teacher-training program for teachers of 
ajesmanship, merchandising, and other retail-training 
ubjects in secondary schools and colleges of the state 
* will assist retail associations and stores in the 


breanization of training programs for employees. 


Francis J. BROWN, executive secretary, President’s 
(‘ommission on Higher Edueation, has been appointed 
% the staff of the edueation section of UNESCO. 
Dr. Brown will organize an international conference 
n university development to be held in The Nether- 
ands during August as a preliminary step in the 
founding of a World Association of Universities. 


Atonzo.G. GRACE, commissioner of education for 
Connecticut, resigned, April 22, to aecept the director- 
Ship of education in the American zone in Germany, 
succeeding Herman B. Wells, president, Indiana Uni- 
versity. Dr. Grace’s resignation will become effective 


August 30. 


Amy M. GILBERT, chairman of the department of 
history and political science, Associated Colleges of 


“Upper New York, has been appointed by the Board 


hot Trustees as official historian of the colleges. 


Victor LANGE, Harry T. Levin, AND RENE WELLEK 
have been named eoeditors of the newly founded 


Journal of Comparative Literature which will be con- 
«erned primarily with “the analysis and evaluation of 


diterature, the methods of literary criticism, and the 
jiterrelationships of national literatures.” Professor 
Lange is chairman of the department of German, Cor- 
nell University; Dr. Levin, associate professor of Eng- 


Osh, Harvard University; and Dr. Wellek, professor 
poi Slavic and comparative literatures, Yale University. 


Davin A, KatcHer, physicist, is editor of a new 
seulpopular magazine, Physics Today, “designed to 


interpret the rapid strides being made in the science 
of physies.” The magazine, which will be issued 
puonthly and which was first published under date of 
May 5, is sponsored by the American Institute of 
Physies (New York 22). 


KARL SPANGENBERG, professor of electrical engi- 
leering, Stanford University, has been granted a 
years leave of absence to serve as head’ of the eleec- 


ptronics activities of the Office of Naval Research. The 
Jeease was granted upon the request of Rear Admiral 
p!. F. Lee, chief of naval research. 


“LEN BURCH, associate in adult education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and editor, Adult Edu- 


“ion Journal, has been appointed executive director, 
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Film Council of America, 6 West Ontario Street, Chi- 
cago 10, and will assume his new duties, July 1. 


THE following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the Western College Association, April 10: 
Frederick Hard, president, Scripps College (Clare- 
mont, Calif.), president; Charles T. Fitts, retiring 
head of the department of education, Pomona Col- 
lege, secretary-treasurer; and Lee A. Du Bridge, 
president, California Institute of Technology (Pasa- 
dena), and J. Paul Leonard, president, San Francisco 
State College, vice-presidents. Members of the Exee- 
utive Committee are: Arthur G. Coons, president, Oc- 
cidental College (Los Angeles); Monroe E. Deutsch, 
provost emeritus, University of California (Berkeley) ; 
Francis Herrick, of Mills College (Claremont); E. 
Wilson Lyon, president, Pomona College; and Helen 
Hall Moreland, dean of women, University of South- 
ern California. 


At the annual meeting of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association the following officers were 
elected for 1948-49: James R. Meehan, chairman of 
the department of business education, Hunter College 
(New York), president; Ellen C. Talcott, director, 
Moody Secretarial School (New Britain, Conn.), vice- 
president; Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of commercial 
education, Buffalo, secretary; and Rufus Stickney, 
head instructor in shorthand, Boston Clerical School 
(Roxbury, Mass.), treasurer. New members of the 
Executive Board are Saul Wolpert, chairman of the 
accounting department, Eastern District High School, 
Brooklyn, and E. G. Purvis, director, Strayer College 
(Washington, D. C.). Joseph Gruber, chairman of 
the accounting department, Central Commercial High 
School, New York City, was named chairman of pub- 
lieity. 


Unper date of May 2 the following announcement 
of election of officers of the New Orleans Academy of 
Sciences was sent to ScHOOL AND Society by Karlem 
Riess, assistant professor of physics, College of Arts 
and Sciences, Tulane University: Thomas T. Earle, 
professor of botany, College of Arts and Sciences, 
Tulane University, president; Lawrence Strohmyer, 
of the department of physics, Loyola University of 
the South, vice-president; Walter Moore, of the de- 
partment of biology, Loyola University of the South, 
secretary; and Professor Riess, treasurer. Members 
elected to the Executive Committee were Mary Rollins, 
of the Southern Regional Research Laboratory, and 
Eddy 8. Kalin, director, Newman School. 


Max HERBERT FREEMAN, professor of business edu 
eation and head of the department, New Jersey State 


Teachers College (Montclair), has been appointed 
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specialist in the business-education service, division of 
vocational education, U. S. Office of Education. 


PauL KuappeEr, president, Queens College (Flush- 
ing, N. Y.), who has been on leave of absence since 
September, 1947, for service on the Temporary Com- 
mission on Need for a [New York] State University 
and as director of a study of postwar changes in 
American colleges under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, has resigned from the 
presidency. Margaret V. Kiely, dean of the college, 
who has been serving as acting president, has been 
given “all the powers of the president” and will con- 
tinue in this eapacity until September 1, when Dr. 
Klapper’s resignation becomes effective. At a meeting 
of the Board of Higher Education in April, a new 
post, dean of teacher education in the four municipal 
colleges, was created, and on May 4 the board an- 
nounced that Dr. Klapper had been appointed as tem- 
porary dean. He will serve for about six months or 
until a permanent dean can be named. 


Rotanp G. D. RicHarpson, dean, Graduate School, 
3rown University, retired, April 16. 


THE following members of the staff of Mount 
Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.) will be re- 
tired in June: Harriett M. Allyn, academic dean; 
Florence Foss, chairman of the department of art; 
Dorothy Foster, professor of English; and Mary I. 
G. MacKay, head of Pearsons Hall. 


On August 31, the following members of the staff 
of Northwestern University, having reached the retire- 
ment age of 65 years, will be retired: Bartholomew J. 
Spence, Fayerweather professor of physics and chair- 
man of the department; Delton Thomas Howard, 
John Evans professor of moral and intellectual phi- 
losophy and chairman of the department; Arthur F. 
syfield, associate professor of medicine; and Eleanor 
Lewis, reference librarian in the Charles Deering 
Library. 


JACK PercivAL MONTGOMERY, professor of organic 
chemistry, University of Alabama, will be retired, 
June 30, after 37 years of service. 


WitLarD E. Gosiin, whose election as superin- 
tendent of schools, Minneapolis, was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, June 10, 1944, has resigned as 
of July 1 and has asked to be released from his con- 
tract which has one more year to run. 


Recent Deaths 


RaLpH L. CrosMAn, director, College of Journal- 
ism, University of Colorado, succumbed to an em- 
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bolism in the lungs, May 2, at the age of Sixty-ong 
years. Mr. Crosman had served the university p 
assistant professor of journalism (1921-24) ASSO cist 
professor (1924-28), and professor and directoy 
the school (since 1928). 


JAMES PARKER METHENY, professor of interip 
decorating, University of Pennsylvania, died, May ) 


Mitks A. Kesey, head of the department of mat}. 
matics, Evening School, Drexel Institute of Teh. 
nology (Philadelphia), died, May 3, at the age 
sixty-nine years. Mr. Keasey, who had taught {y 
some years in the South Philadelphia High Schoo, 
had served the institute for the past forty years, 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM H. Stewart, professor ¢/ 
practical theology, Boston University, died, May 5, x 
the age of fifty years. Dr. Stewart had held past. 
ates in Methodist churches in Mount Vernon, Roc. 
ville Centre, Queens Village, and Baldwin, all in Ney 
York, before joining the staff of the university 
1946. 


GEORGE Davis CHASE, dean emeritus of graduat 
studies, University of Maine, died, May 7, at the a 
of eighty-one years. Dr. Chase had served as « 
sistant professor of comparative philology (1% 
1900), Cornell University; associate professor ¢/ 
Latin (1900-05), Wesleyan University; and at th 
University of Maine as professor of Latin (1! 
38) and dean of graduate studies (1923-38). 


RAYMOND GEORGE BRESSLER, state director of agr 
culture and conservation for Rhode Island, died, Mi 
9, at the age of sixty-one years. Dr. Bressler hii 
served as teacher in a rural school (1904-05) wi 
principal of a grade school (1905-06) in Penns: 
vania; director of physical education (1908-10), Wo: 
ford College (Spartanburg, S. Car.) ; assistant pr 
fessor of English and publie speaking (1910-1, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas; 
rector of interscholastic athletics and head of tlt 
department of rural-education extension (1915-1') 
University of Texas; assistant state director of voc 
tional education for Texas (1917-18); protessor 
rural economies and sociology, director of si! 
courses, and counselor to disabled veterans (1918-2. 
and vice-dean and director of instruction, School 
Agriculture (1922-27), the Pennsylvania State (0 
lege; deputy secretary of agriculture for Penns): 
vania (1927-31); president (1931-40), Rhode Islav! 
State College; and state director of agriculture # 
conservation (since 1940). 
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Othe: Items 
Tue April number of the Phi Delta Kappan car- 
res the 1947 list of “Education Books,” prepared by 
the staff of the Education Department, Enoch Pratt 
Sree Library, Baltimore 1. This is the continuation 
of the list that was published for many years by 
ScHooL AND Society until the cost became prohibi- 
tive. We are glad to direct our readers to the new 
Fsource of publication. 
As a result of a bequest of $750,000 to Brown Uni- 
versity under the will of the late Theodora Wilbour of 
‘Little Compton (R. I.), a department of Egyptology 
has been created. The income from the bequest is to 
be used in the establishment of the department and 
‘the endowment of a chair to be known as the Charles 
‘Edwin Wilbour Professorship of Egyptology, in 
Phonor of Miss Wilbour’s father who was a scholar in 
the field. An additional $50,000 has been designated 
Fas a fund to provide fellowships of $10,000 each in 
' Latin, Greek, Oratory, English, and 16th-century 


= classical French. 


Shorter Papers. 
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Unper a grant of $12,000 given to Transyl- 
vania College (Lexington, Ky.) by the General Edu- 
eation Board in January, George Emerson Dodds, 
head of the department of political science and his- 
tory, has been given a quarter’s leave of absence to 
develop a general-education course on “Oriental Civi- 
lization.” The grant was made specifically to help 
the college in the development of its general-eduea- 
tion courses and its academic-advisement program. 


TRINITY COLLEGE (Sioux City, Iowa) announces 
the suspension of operations as a college at the close 
of the academic year 1946-47, according to a report 
sent to ScHOOL AND Society by the Reverend Francis 
J. Friedel, S.M., president. Trinity High School 
will continue to accept day and boarding pupils. 


Tue Board of Trustees of the Dayton (Ohio) Young 
Men’s Christian Association has announced the 
change in the name of Dayton YMCA College to Sin- 
clair College of the YMCA, effective April 15. 





FAIRNESS IN EXAMINATIONS 


Eumo A. Rosinson 
San Jose (Calif.) State College 


' In the autumn of 1947 two students came to Presi- 
' dent T. W. MaeQuarrie, of San Jose State College, 
| requesting that something be done to check unfair and 
' dishonest practices with respect to examinations, term 
; papers, and notebooks. After consultation with de- 
| partment heads and other interested faculty members, 
» the president announced the creation of a Fairness 
' Committee. To it he appointed five faculty members: 

Elmo Robinson (chairman), Donald Alden, Glenn 
4 Hartranft, Ruth Tiedeman, and Arthur Williams. 
) Upon invitation the president of the student body ap- 
| pointed five student members. The word Fairness was 
| chosen to avoid the uncertain connotations of other 

possible words, and to signify that the committee is 


, concerned with both faculty and student practices. 


On January 21 the committee made a report of prog- 
tess to a special faculty meeting. The following para- 
graphs are taken largely from that report. 

There are four rather well-defined assumptions that 
underlie the work of the committee. The first is that 
the problem of fairness is a perennial educational 
problem. Just as we cannot teach English 1-A once 
and for all and never have to teach it again, so we 


cannot avoid the necessity of teaching honesty and 
fairness to each new generation of students and 
teachers. But there is a general feeling also that these 
present years find us confronted with the problem in 
an acute form. The rapid increase in enrollment, the 
pressure for grades to enable veterans to remain in 
college, the competition which these mature veterans 
offer to younger students, the strain of crowded class- 
rooms on instructors, all are conditions that augment 
a problem always with us. 

The second assumption is that our problem is a 
community problem, involving faeulty, students, ad- 
ministrators, secretaries, janitors, and other employ- 
ees. It cannot be solved by an Honor System which 
places all responsibility for fair play on the students 
and none on the faculty. It cannot be solved by a 
Police System which places all responsibility on the 
faculty and none on the students. It cannot be solved 
by a Laissez-Faire System which places no responsi- 
bility on anybody. It can be solved only by a Cam- 
pus System, based on a recognition that responsibility 
for fairness is distributed among our entire campus 
population. But several responsibilities of the vari- 
ous parties to the academic contract need to be re- 
defined and specific techniques for meeting these ob- 
ligations formulated. The student who wishes to be 
honest should be made to feel that campus rules and 
conventions are with him and not against him. 
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The third assumption is that a majority of both 
students and faculty prefer a college where fairness 
is the accepted standard. No member of the faculty, 
we believe, deliberately chooses to treat his students 
unfairly. And we believe that the number of stu- 
dents is small who prefer to compete as cheaters with 
other cheaters, rather than to live in, and conform to, 
an environment of honest persons. If this assump- 
tion be correct, it is important that we eradicate 
any vestige of the superstition that faculty and stu- 
dents are enemies, each trying to outwit the other, 
and that we seek a realignment of the fair-minded in 
both camps against the minority of dishonest persons. 
Here it is fitting that the faculty be ever ready to set 
the example. 

The fourth and last assumption to be mentioned is 
that action is a part of thought. Not content by end- 
less talk to chart on paper the perfect plan, we have 
felt it necessary to make a beginning, even though 
that beginning be imperfect. If the habits of a com- 
munity of 7,000 people are to be modified, something 
For all of us this may involve extra 
thought and labor. 

Upon the foundation of these assumptions the pro- 
gram has taken form. Last quarter the committee at- 
tempted a few definite fasks. This quarter they are 
tackling others. Still others remain for future con- 
sideration. Last quarter they dealt with a library file 
of examination questions, the conduct of examina- 
tions, the disposal of cases of cheating, and a student 
poll of opinion. This quarter the projects are a re- 
port to the faculty, the development of public opinion 
among students, and a study of the problem of 
themes, term papers, and notebooks. Reserved for the 
future are the problem of leaks, a study of procedures 
on other campuses, a study of the relation of secre- 
taries and readers to the examination situation, and 
the assurance of some degree of permanency by a plan 
for the indoctrination of new students and new fac- 


must be done. 


ulty members. 

The faculty members were asked to file in the li- 
brary either copies of past examinations or compila- 
Until fur- 
ther notice this request continues in force, that the file 


tions of questions from past examinations. 


Reborté .. «4 
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may be cumulative. Whether this is, or is not, a good 
teaching device the committee has not attempted ty 
decide. But since similar files are already available t) 
selected groups of students, fairness requires that qj 
students have access to a file. Some students beliey, 
this to be an important matter. Even if one disagrees 
one ought to be willing to provide this evidence of 
desire for fair play. 

Faculty members were asked to give students def. 
nite information in advance about the type and seoy 
of the examination, to keep the examination sessions 
free from confusion and free from easy opportunities 
to cheat, to provide adequate proctoring arrang. 
ments, to use alternate forms in crowded classroong, 
to make written memoranda of any suspicious cireny. 
stances, and to preserve examination papers for , 
period of one quarter. 

With respect to suspected cases of cheating, faculty 
members were asked to report all cases to the dean of 
men or the dean of women, to distinguish betwee 
levels of dishonesty, to make decisions themselves iy 
the less serious cases, to request the deans to investi- 
gate the more serious cases. The deans do not assune 
the sole responsibility of imposing penalties but the 
decision will be made by a group of interested faculty 
members. 

The student poll was conducted by two methods, 
Journalism students interviewed about 350 students 
during a single hour. During the same hour psycho: 
ogy students circulated questionnaires among 600 stu- 
dents in classrooms. The data thus obtained have not 
been thoroughly studied. But they reveal that 66 per 
cent of the sample are willing to confess that soue- 
where in their educational career they have cheated 
in an examination. It also reveals dissatisfaction with 
the examination system as it now operates and with 
the emphasis on grades. 

Although the committee has been functioning only a 
few months, there has been a gratifying interest in, 
and response to, its work, both among students and 
by faculty. It is hoped that techniques may be devel- 
oped for insuring a better understanding between fae- 
ulty and students as to what constitutes fairness in tle 
examination system. 
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TEACHER DEMAND AND SUPPLY IN A 
COLLEGE-SERVICE AREA 
Roautp F,. CAMPBELL 
University of Utah 
THE dearth of teachers is well known and often 


lamented. That shortage, however, is usually por- 












By a 


trayed in very general terms such as “350,000 teachers 
over th 


lost to the profession since 1941,” “over 100,000 per 
sons teaching on emergency certificates,’ or “on 
fourth of the teachers of the state are on emerge! 
status.” When one attempts to analyze this shortage 
with respect to its specifie elements, the facts are /0! 


the most part nonexistent. For many states and 
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State Ci 















































































May 15, 1945 
for instanee, the demand and supply data on 
frct-orade teachers, English teachers, mathematics 
teachers, ete., are not available. 


reas, 


As part of a comprehensive study’ of teacher edu- 
cation at Idaho State College the writer attempted to 
jetermine the facets with regard to teacher demand 
and supply in the service area of the college. The 
assumption was made that the college ought to pre- 
pare teachers in sufficient numbers to fill teaching 
vacancies equal to those found in the publie schools 
of the eight counties in southeastern Idaho, where the 
E college is located. There was, of course, no intention 
to suggest that all the teaching vacancies in the service 
area should be filled by teachers from the one institu- 
tion; rather, it was assumed that teachers from other 
institutions coming into the service area would equal 
those from Idaho State College going out of the 
‘service area for placement. 

Superintendents of schools in the service area were 
asked to supply data on teaching positions, teachers 
employed, certification status of teachers, probable 
turnover, and estimated staff increases and decreases. 
The data on probable turnover and estimated staff 
inereases and deereases proved to be incomplete and 
were thus not used. Data on teaching positions, teach- 
‘ers employed, and certification status of teachers were 
F secured for approximately 95 per cent of the teaching 
| positions represented in the eight counties. On the 
basis of those returns and information contained in 
the Idaho State Directory of teachers for the year 
_ before, estimates on the distribution of the remaining 
| five per cent of teachers were made. 

_ As can be seen in Table I there were 926 teaching 
' positions in the eight counties. Of these 543 were in 
the elementary schools, and 383 in the secondary 
Seventh- and eighth-grade positions were 
considered elementary except as they existed in de- 
' partmentalized junior high schools in which case they 
A total of 184 teachers 
' were serving on emergency or temporary authoriza- 


: schools. 


> were considered secondary. 


| ton. Twenty-six per cent of all elementary teachers, 
_ and 11 per eent of all secondary teachers were emer- 
gency appointments. Turnover between now and next 
| year for each of the four subdivisions at the elemen- 
tary level was estimated at 20 per cent, while turn- 
over for each of the areas at the secondary level was 
5 thought to be 10 per cent. These estimates suggested 
_ that 108 additional elementary and 42 additional 
secondary teachers would be needed by the autumn 
' of 1948. 
_ By adding emergency teachers and probable turn- 
over the total need or demand for teachers for the 


‘Roald F. Campbell, ‘‘Teacher Edueation at Idaho 
State College,’’ Poeatello: Idaho State College, 1948. 
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TABLE I 


TEACHING POSITIONS, TEACHERS EMPLOYED, AND TEACHERS 
PROBABLY NEEDED IN 1948-1949 IN EIGHT IDAHO CovUN- 
TIES ; AND TEACHERS GRADUATING FROM IDAHO STATE 
COLLEGE IN 1948 








a of 
a> z n Se p44 
Teaching & = A 2? ah 
position om 54 £2 as sc 
og E¢ me o¢ =¢s 
Ho Ro vee Hea Ce 
PPM eek o's 237 52 47 99 12 
Intermediate ..... 202 59 40 99 5 
WN ow nncckes ss 83 22 17 39 2 
ee eee 21 8 4 12 0 
Total Elementary 543 141 108 249 19 
pO ere ee eee 6 0 1 1 0 
Commercial ...... 36 6 4 10 5 
pS RR eee 69 9 7 16 ) 
Homemaking ..... 26 0 3 3 2 
Industrial Arts ... 10 2 1 3 0 
ret Soe 3 0 0 0 0 
A ER TE y | 2 1 3 0 
Mathematics ...... 36 2 4 6 0 
Math. & Science .. 16 3 2 5 0 
BN ae aabe pad «+ 26 3 3 6 3 
ae ae 19 3 2 5 5 
3 ae 10 1 1 2 3 
IN oon ie odio « 30 5 3 8 2 
Social Studies 59 5 6 11 3 
ee 8 0 1 1 0 
SN ts an § 0540 7 2 1 3 y 
RU 4's bowie ke 300 5 0 1 1 0 
Voc. Agriculture 10 0 1 1 0 
Total Secondary. 383 43 42 85 30 

Grand Total .. 926 


184 
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school year of 1948-49 in the eight idaho counties the 
total was found to be 334. Of this number 249 will 
probably be needed at the elementary level and eighty- 
five at the secondary level. 

As nearly as could be determined Idaho State Col- 
lege will in 1948 supply 19 elementary teachers (all 
two-year people) and 13 secondary teachers ready to 
meet the demand shown above. Since 1947-48 is the 
first year for the operation of the four-year program 
at Idaho State College, the figure for the secondary 
teachers was not considered representative. Thus the 
probable teaching majors for all juniors who had de- 
clared their intention to become teachers were secured 
and are shown in Table I. Idaho State College will 
probably supply 30 secondary teachers in 1949. Since 
this figure is considered more representative of the 
present program at the college it is used in the caleu- 
lation. 

Assuming a yearly turnover of teachers of 10 per 
cent at the secondary level, and 20 per cent at the 
elementary level, and assuming that Idaho State Col- 
lege should prepare teachers enough for the eight 
southeastern Idaho counties, the following conclusions 
seem reasonable : 


1. Idaho State College is now producing about one 
seventh enough teachers to meet the need in the area. 


2. Disregarding the need to replace emergency teach 
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ers, Idaho State College is producing about one third 
enough teachers to meet the need of the area. 

3. Elementary teachers graduating in 1948 equal 8 per 
cent of the existing need. Disregarding emergency teach- 
ers they equal 18 per cent of the need. 

4, Secondary teachers graduating in 1948 equal 35 per 
cent of the need. Disregarding emergency teachers they 
equal seventy per cent of the need. 

5. While a program of recruitment and selection at 
both levels is necessary, the shortage is about four times 


as severe at the elementary level. 


This study did not take into account the increased 
birth rate which over the next decade will increase 
school enrollments until, over the nation, some 134,000 
additional elementary teachers will be needed.? If 
this factor were taken into account, conclusions such 
as those shown above would, at least over a period of 
years, be found conservative. 

Studies of the kind reported here, if made each year 
by colleges and state departments of education, would 
soon begin to reveal the exact elements in the teacher 
demand and supply picture. With such facts prospec- 
tive teachers might be guided to prepare for jobs 
which do exist, superintendents would less frequently 
be forced to make assignments for which teachers are 
not prepared, and beginning teachers by reason of ap- 
propriate assignments would be able to do better 
teaching. Moreover, when the supply of teachers 
again becomes adequate, and that day for the secon- 
dary level seems to be on the horizon, a program such 
as suggested could do much to prevent an oversupply 


with resultant low pay scales. 


2H. R. Douglass and L. H. Elliott, ScHooL AND So- 
CIETY, 66, November 15, 1947, 369-372. 





The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N. A. T. A. 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


‘‘A man never stands so straight as when 


he stoops to help a child.’’ 
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CopDIGNOLA, ERNESTO. Linee di Storia dell ’Educazione » 
della Pedagogia. Pp. 582. La Nuova Italia, Fireng, 
Italy. 1947. 900 L. : 


A textbook in the history of education from the Greek 
period to the present. Third edition. 


Coir, ELEANOR G. Annual Report of the American Labor 
Education Service, Inc. Mimeographed. Pp. 8. Py. 
lished by the organization, 1776 Broadway, New York 
19, 1947. 

* 


‘*Community Education in Action.’’ A Report on Com 
munity Organization and Adult Education. Pp. 59, 
American Association for Adult Education, 525 West 
120th St., New York 27. 1948. $0.50; quantity rates, 
Prepared by the Committee on Community Organization oj 
the association and published through the co-operation of 
the Institute of Adult Education, Teachers College, (o 
lumbia University. 

o 


Education in Turkey. Pp. 95. Scouting in Turkey. Un- 
paged. Illustrated. Ministry of Education, Ankara, 
Turkey. 

The foreword of Education in Turkey was contributed by 
Hasan-Eli Yucel, Minister of Education. 


ENNIS, THoMas E. astern Asia. Pp. x+627. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1948. $5.00. 
A history of the customs and cultures of the Chinese peopl 
edited by Walter Consuelo Langsam, president of Wagner 
College. 
*e 


LEHMANN, L. H., AND FRANCIS BEHN RiaGs. The Catholic 
Church in a Democracy. Pp. 30. Agora Publishing (o., 
120 Liberty St., New York 6. 1947. $0.25; quantity 
rates. 

Veri-pamphlets No. 2. 
e 

Motivation in Health Education. Pp. 53. Columbia Uni- 

versity Press. 1948. $1.00. 

The 1947 Health Education Conference of the New York 

Academy of Medicine. 

* 


NOFFSINGER, J. 8. (compiled by). Home Study Blw 
Book. Pp. 31. National Home Study Council, Wash 
ington 6, D.C. 1948. 

A handbook of vocational information for the use of coun- 
selors and vocational-guidance instructors. 


Youth United for a Better Home Town. Pp. 22. Youth 
Division, National Social Welfare Assembly, 134 East 
56th St., New York 22. 1948. $0.20; quantity rates. 
A pamphlet presented to aid young people in learning t 
develop skills of citizenship. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


GEORGE D. STODDARD, President. University of Illinois 


GUY 


Cincinnati. 





RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 




















Texte in Education 


Outetanding 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By Joun T. WaAutqQuist. Emphasis is on guidance and orientation for the 
prospective teacher. 333 pages, $3.25 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
Also by Joun T. WAu Quist. Clarfies opinions on the three major philosophies of 
American Education. 407 pages, $3.50 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
By JAMES MULHERN. Provides an understanding of all the fundamental issues 
in modern education. 646 pages, $4.50 


EDUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 

By Fay ApAms. Elementary School Curriculum and Methods. ‘‘... should prove 
an excellent tool in directing the growth of prospective teachers.’’ Journal of 
Educational Sociology. 490 pages, $3.75 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE 


By D. WeEutry LEFEVER, ARCHIE M. TURRELL and HENry I. WEITZEL. Described 
as ‘‘one of the best books on guidance that has been written in years.’’ 


522 pages, $3.50 


ee 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By JEssE B. SEARS. Emphasizes the underlying purposes of administration, and 
the nature of school administration problems, techniques and processes. 
433 pages, $4.50 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By WENDELL W. Cruze. An intensive study of the learner in his environment. 
572 pages, $3.50 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN EDUCATION 


By Ernest W. TiEcs and BARNEY Katz. Gives principles, techniques and 
agencies which are mainly responsible for guiding personality development. 
418 pages, $3.25 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 


By Louis P. THorpPe. Treats the personal and social adjustment of the child at 
increasingly high levels of development as the central problem. 
781 pages, $4.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


By Louis P. THorPE and BArNEy Katz. Presents the essential facts, findings and 
interpretations of abnormal psychology. 926 pages, probable price $6.00 
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CTIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 








to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 


QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5—1223 
Member—-National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 























REED COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
June 16 to August 20, 1948 


ACADEMIC PROGRAM 
Graduate program leading to Master of Arts in 
Education 
Undergraduate courses in Arts and Science 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
Northwest Institute of International Relations 
Northwest Conference on Nuclear Science 
Reed Mathematics Workshop 
Reed Symposium on Music and Dance 
Study, travel, play in the cool summer of Western 
Oregon. 
Dormitories and cafeteria available 


Address: Director, Summer Session 
Reed College 
Portland 2, Oregon 














LA ESCUELA INTER- 
AMERICANA DE 


VERANO 
Saltillo, Mexico 


Fifth Session, July 5-August 14th 


School of Conversational Spanish, 
Three hours daily INDIVIDUAL tu- 
tors, Formalized Classes in Spanish 
and Mexican cultural material, all 
Mexican faculty, housing in private 
homes. G.I. Approved. Incorporated 
by Department of University Studies, 
Education Dept., Mexico, D.F. Rea- 
sonable rates. For information write 


DONALD M. CUSTER 
Box 413, Salida, Colorado 








QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
Kingston — Ontario 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1841 


Summer Session July 6 to August 19, 1948, 
giving residence credit towards Arts Degree. 


Special Summer courses in Art, Ballet, Drama, 
English, Public Speaking, Radio. 





Descriptive literature sent on request. 
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